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ments might have been met out of current income if 
that income had not been claimed for the demands of 
past or prospective wars. Apart from the destructions 
of war this debt does, therefore, practically represent 
the capitalized cost of European wars for a little more 
than the past century. 

This accumulated debt, with the annual expense of 
military preparations, has laid upon the peoples of Eu- 
rope an absolutely crushing burden of taxation. In 1911 
the military budgets of Great Britain, Germany, Prance, 
and Eussia were almost $1,200,000,000, and the German 
budget, just announced for next year, over $918,000,000, 
devotes one-half to war. War is waste, and one-half of 
the annual revenue of governments abstracted from the 
industry of the people is thus sacrificed. Is it possible to 
conceive what would happen if this war tax were lifted ? 
The whole problem of the social order would be changed, 
if not solved. The golden stream that now pours into 
the black gulf of war would be diverted into the health- 
ful channels of social amelioration. Some day this fact 
will be realized by the people who now pay the taxes 
and fill the armies, and in their enlightenment they will 
call for a release from their burdens and for a method 
of settlement of international disputes that shall con- 
sider the justice of a controversy, and not merely the 
prowess of contending parties, and that in its outcome 
shall not be equally disastrous to victors and vanquished. 

It is true that in passion men forget prudence, and 
that peoples, like individuals, fall into passion and cry 
for war; but for peoples, as for individuals, the solvent 
of passion is reason, slowly learned and slowly applied, 
but in the end effective. Supporters of peace must not 
be sanguine of an early triumph. "The ape and tiger" 
will slowly die, and time must be the ally of reason 
against unreason, unbelief, and prejudice, but the hor- 
rible drain of war upon the life and energy, the re- 
sources and social conditions of people must at last 
reach the conscience through the pocket, and put an end 
to that expenditure without which war cannot go on. 
As arguments in favor of peace and against war, like 
those of Norman Angell in the "Great Illusion," be- 
come better and more widely known, they will make the 
burden of militarism more and more galling, and show 
that bankruptcy, to which their military outlays are 
now bringing the nations, is as unnecessary as it is 
inevitable. The breaking point in the endurance of 
taxation may mark the transition from a state of war 
to that of peace. 

The present condition of the peace movement is full 
of encouragement. It is expressed not only in great 
governmental peace congresses, like those of The Hague, 
in great endowments in the cause of peace, in associa- 
tions of statesmen and of workingmen, in organizations 
of various kinds, like our own, but in almost a thousand 
peace societies in different parts of the world. Men 
and women are giving themselves to its advance. Meet- 
ings are held that are commanding increasing attention 
and enforcing respect. It is not merely the expression 
of a sentiment, but its constructive thought is securing 
recognition in treaties between the nations for the ami- 
cable settlement of their difficulties, and in propositions, 
like that of the English government to Germany, for 
naval holidays. Its first method of arbitration, so often 
and so successfully tried, is finding its supplement in 
the idea of judicial settlement of disputes, giving to law 



in international matters the sanction which it has al- 
ready gained in private affairs, and which needs but to 
be tried to provide that "moral equivalent" for war, as 
Professor James calls it, which, in the growing solidar- 
ity of mankind, will find its plaee in the development 
and control of the social organization of the world. 



The Rhodes Scholarships and Interna- 
tional Peace. 

By William W. Thayer.* 

The Ehodes scholarships are generally regarded and 
discussed solely from the standpoint of whether a three 
years' course at Oxford University will be beneficial to 
the recipient. "Will the training of our young Ameri- 
cans at Oxford and their close touch for a prolonged 
period with English life, and indirectly with European 
life, help or hinder them when they come back later to 
work out their careers in their own country?" This is 
the form of question frequently asked, and the consen- 
sus of opinion among former Ehodes scholars now seems 
to be that the Oxford training is a decided help rather 
than a hindrance. Yet, in spite of the importance of 
this question, there is another and a more fundamental 
aspect in which the Ehodes scholarships should be re- 
garded, and any one who looks at the scholarships solely 
from the standpoint of individual benefit necessarily 
has far too narrow a conception of their significance 
and their obligations, for Cecil Ehodes established the 
scholarships, not primarily for the purpose of giving a 
gratuitous education to ignorant or deserving young 
foreigners, but for the purpose of strengthening and 
expanding Anglo-Saxon influence with a view toward 
securing the peace of the world. 

It is interesting to note how the peace idea gradually 
came to be the most prominent, as the founder's plans, 
beginning merely with scholarships from the British 
colonies, expanded to include the Americans, as kindred 
in language, and then the Germans, as kindred in race. 
This development is well illustrated by three passages 
from his will. The colonial students are to be brought 
to Oxford "for instilling into their minds the advan- 
tage to the colonies as well as to the United Kingdom 
of the retention of the unity of the Empire." The sole 
idea here seems to be the perpetuation of British im- 
perialism. Then the scholarships from the United 
States are added, "to encourage and foster an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages which I implicitly believe will 
result from the union of the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world, and to encourage in the students 
of the United States of North America who will benefit 
from the scholarships ... an attachment to the 
country from which they have sprung, but without, I 
hope, withdrawing them or their sympathies from the 
land of their adoption or birth." Here the conception 
is much broader, but a trace of the imperialistic idea 
still remains, the Americans being regarded as part of 
the Empire by origin and language, even though not 
included within its government. Finally, by codicil, 
scholarships from Germany are added, because "an un- 

* Mr. Thayer is President of the Alumni Association of 
American Ehodes Scholars, and Secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society. 
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derstanding between the three great powers will render 
war impossible, and educational relations make the 
strongest ties." Here appears in its full development 
the idea of world peace through increased intercourse 
and education. As the German scholarships were in- 
cluded last, so the reason given for their inclusion was 
the last to impress itself upon Cecil Ehodes, but by the 
time of his death he had come to regard it as the most 
fundamental and the most important. 

The Ehodes scholars, then, are sent to Oxford from 
the British colonies, the United States, and Germany 
to create and exert such influences as they can to "ren- 
der war impossible." If they were an army of hostile 
invaders, the thought of personal benefit would be sacri- 
ficed to the idea of "dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori." But because their mission is to live and work 
for the promotion of international peace rather than to 
be killed for the good of their country, there is surely 
no justification for the acceptance of a more selfish 
theory of their obligations. 

Up to the present time the Ehodes scholars have ac- 
complished or prepared the way for more substantial 
results in England than in the United States. The 
reason is perfectly natural, for their influence upon 
England comes primarily during their three years at 
Oxford, whereas their influence upon the United States 
does not begin to operate to any appreciable extent until 
after their return. Dr. George E. Parkin, secretary of 
the Ehodes Trust, said recently, in an address before 
the Victorian Club of Boston, that there is nothing by 
which English impressions of the United States and 
its citizens are more affected at the present time than 
by the Ehodes scholars sent to Oxford University. The 
justification for this remark appears when it is remem- 
bered that these scholars are not temporary tourists who 
come into contact chiefly with the porter, the waiter, 
the innkeeper, and the man from Cook's, but three- 
year residents at the center of English culture, to which 
also come the men who are later to be leaders in Eng- 
lish education and politics. And on account of the 
residential system of the Oxford colleges, it is difficult 
for any Englishman there to escape knowing at least 
two or three of these Ehodes scholars, even if he is at 
first inclined to regard them as somewhat peculiar 
American animals. 

It is frequently said that two-thirds of every British 
cabinet are Oxford graduates, and the Americans who 
returned from Oxford only three or four years ago have 
friends who are already members of parliament or other- 
wise prominent in English public life. It is interesting 
to look thirty or forty years ahead, and to consider the 
possible effects upon the Gladstones, the Eoseberys, and 
the Asquiths of the future of their association as under- 
graduates with the American Ehodes scholars at Oxford. 
That the increased international acquaintance result- 
ing from the Ehodes scholarship means increased appre- 
ciation and increased friendship hardly requires demon- 
stration. There is a story of a certain man who, in 
walking along the street, said to his companion, "Did 
you notice that man we just passed? Well, I hate 
him." "Do you know him?" asked his companion. 
"No ; I don't want to know him," was the reply ; "if I 
did, I shouldn't bate him." This story is as applicable to 
nations as it is to individuals. 

If the mission of the Ehodes scholars is to be entirely 



fulfilled, however, they must accomplish substantial re- 
sults after they have returned to their own country, as 
well as during their residence in England. The United 
States is so large and so complex as compared with 
England, and the men who return from Oxford become 
so widely scattered that isolated individual effort, useful 
and effective as it may at times be, is likely to be largely 
wasted without effective organization. 

There are now about two hundred former Ehodes 
scholars who have returned to this country — an average 
of five for each State from which they were originally 
chosen. With organization and with the increased in- 
fluence and numbers which will exist after the scholar- 
ships have been in operation for a longer period of years, 
these men should become an appreciable factor in Amer- 
ican life. That is why there has recently arisen in 
various quarters a demand that the Alumni Association 
of American Ehodes Scholars should undertake to do 
something more than merely keep its members in touch 
with Oxford University and with each other. An asso- 
ciation with a central office and a salaried secretary 
could co-operate with the American Peace Society in 
many ways. The executive director of the American 
Peace Society has said that two of its purposes are "to 
promote the active co-operation of all agencies making 
for international fraternity and on as large a scale as 
possible," and "to extend the education of the 'people 
in the causes, effects, and prevention of war." This 
second purpose is not very different from that which 
Cecil Ehodes had in mind in the codicil to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

Since the Alumni Association of American Ehodes 
Scholars is at present without salaried officers and with- 
out funds, its activities must necessarily be somewhat 
limited. It has, however, formed plans for work along 
one definite line. 

Beginning next April, it is to publish semi-annually 
a magazine which will contain a thorough review of re- 
cent events relating to Oxford University and to the 
Ehodes scholarships. The magazine will also contain 
articles by well-known educators in both England and 
the United States, and an effort will be made to obtain 
occasional articles by British and American statesmen 
relating to international affairs. The April issue will 
be sent gratuitously to a large number of colleges, pre- 
paratory schools, and public libraries. As the maga- 
zine will not be generally advertised, it may be useful 
to state that any one may become a regular subscriber 
by sending the subscription price of $1.50 to the editor, 
Prof. Prank Aydelotte, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

It is believed that this magazine can be made very 
useful, not only in increasing interest in and competi- 
tion for the Ehodes scholarships, but also in spreading 
knowledge and appreciation of England throughout the 
United States. A magazine, with an editor educated 
in, familiar with, and friendly toward both countries, 
will treat international questions arising between them 
in the same broad and impartial manner in which they 
are now treated in such periodicals as the Advocate op 
Peace and The Independent. 

In order that more of our periodicals and daily papers 
might be conducted in a similar spirit, the desirability 
of a very general interchange of journalists between 
England and the United States has recently been sug- 
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gested. Similar results are occasionally obtained by 
the interchange of professors and students, some of 
whom subsequently become journalists. A more general 
exchange of men and idea's would be for the mutual ad- 
vantage of both countries. The Ehodes scholarships, 
although on a much more comprehensive scale than any 
previous plan of similar character, are far from cover- 
ing the whole field. In particular, there is oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of scholarships by which 
Americans shall be sent to other English universities 
besides Oxford, and scholarships by which Englishmen 
shall be sent to universities in the United States. Ulti- 
mately the exchange idea may be more generally ap- 
plied, not only to professors, and students, but to jour- 
nalists, clergymen, business men, and perhaps in certain 
departments to public officials. 



The Peace Movement and the Press 

By Alfred H. Fried. 

(Concluded from the January number.) 

In 1906 Graf Aehrenthal alluded to the irresponsible 
manner in which the press makes every trifling occur- 
rence assume gigantic proportions and exaggerates all 
the accompanying circumstances; and a year later the 
then Italian Prime Minister, Signor Tittoni, complained 
of the "unbridled character of a certain section of the 
press" and of its "wickedly provocative methods," which 
he described as "the. chief if not the sole danger to the 
peace of Europe." Similar statements have been made 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann, Fiirst Biilow, Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wachter, and others. 

To accomplish the task incumbent on us is no easy 
matter, but it can be accomplished. There are various 
methods of attaining our object, to every one of which 
recourse should be had. First and foremost, what ought 
to be done is, so to speak, to inoculate the masses so as 
to render them immune to the poison they can so easily 
imbibe on every hand. The evil-disposed papers can 
then storm as much as they please ; they will fail ever 
more and more of effect. By the spread of education, 
by more detailed information as to international rela- 
tions, and by insistence upon the possibility of avoiding 
the use of force and on the advantages of an interna- 
tional system of law — in short, by our pacifist propa- 
ganda — we shall succeed in making the masses of the 
people increasingly immune to the poison of the press. 
The experience of the last few decades proves that this 
can be done, even if we can control only a small propor- 
tion of newspapers. During this period, despite the in- 
difference and even detestation with which most news- 
papers at first greeted it, the peace movement has as- 
sumed considerable proportions. 

The methods open to us may be classed under two 
heads, each very different from the other. Under the 
first may be put all measures aiming at rendering the 
daily press better informed ; under the second, all meas- 
ures aiming at the improvement of present-day jour- 
nalism. 

As regards the former, M. Le Foyer's paper contains 
many valuable details. The methods under considera- 
tion have already been partially applied, and they could 
be made more and more effective in proportion as the 
pecuniary means at our disposal increased. The estab- 



lishment of a large telegraphic agency, managed on 
pacifist lines, would of course work a revolution. Such 
an institution would be valuable because of the speed 
with which it is now necessary to transmit press news. 
In case of serious international disputes it might be able 
to clear the atmosphere and prevent war breaking out; 
and no one would venture to deny that if even only one 
war were thus avoided it would be sufficient to justify the 
existence and expense of such an undertaking. But it 
could also do good work in the matter of the transmis- 
sion of news about occurrences such as are at present 
either wholly unreported or reported only in mutilated 
form, because of the element of sensation being lack- 
ing; and it could thus help to bring about a radical 
change in public opinion. 

The fact must not be overlooked that in sending out 
news to the press or in supplying the newspapers in 
general with news and articles it is only certain papers 
which it is of much importance to consider. Expe- 
rience teaches us that if an item of news or a report ap- 
pears in only one leading journal, this is sufficient to 
cause it to be published in every other paper. In every 
country there are certain papers on which all the smaller 
journals live. In my opinion, the sending out of "copy" 
to a large number of newspapers is still worth while, 
although, as we know from experience, it is generally 
printed only by a very few papers, and those as a rule 
quite insignificant. The sending, however, will achieve 
its object, even although the news be not reproduced in 
very many papers. If the journalists are but kept duly 
informed by constantly having such news sent them — 
in the form of slips, printed of course always on one 
side only — this alone is very important matter. 

Care should also be taken to insure such news being 
sent not merely to newspaper editors, but also to public 
corporations, such as chambers of commerce, trade 
guilds, or political and economic associations; univer- 
sities and reading-rooms, as well as to public men, such 
as professors and members of Parliament. Thus, even 
if it did not appear in the papers, it would achieve a 
considerable amount of publicity. 

In the schools and educational establishments in gen- 
eral a very wide and diversified field is open to our ex- 
ertions. I cannot here go into the question at length, 
and must confine myself merely to making a few sug- 
gestions. 

Years ago I pointed out the necessity of founding a 
kind of Geneva convention on the intellectual plane. 
If it has been proved possible to rid warfare of certain 
of its worst evils, why should it not be also possible to 
come to an agreement by which international contro- 
versies would be rid of everything the tendency of which 
can only be to embitter men's minds and set one nation 
against another? Certain general statistics, unfounded 
accusations, the tendency to make the institutions of a 
foreign country or its leading men appear in a contempt- 
ible light, might be avoided if a considerable number of 
leading journals in every country would bind them- 
selves by a convention not to allow anything of the sort 
in their columns. The raising of the tone of interna- 
tional discussion would undoubtedly tend to facilitate a 
good international understanding. An agreement of 
the kind suggested would also eventually cause the most 
conspicuous weak points of journalism as at present car- 
ried on to disappear. Once they realize the harm they 



